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Once more it is our pleasure to pre- 
sent an issue of our school magazine 
The Sachem. It is through your finan- 
cial support (especially through the Stu- 
dent Body organization) and your co- 
operation that we are able to publish 
these evidences of the school’s literary 
talent. As we have tried to make this 
first issue a successful one, we sincerely 
hope that yours will be a thorough enjoy- 
ment of its contents. 


Human Association 


It is worth-while to be a citizen of a 
great country, but size alone is not 
enough to make a country great. A na- 
tion must be great in its ideals; it must 
be great-hearted; it must be noble; it 
must despise and reject all smallness and 
meanness; it must be faithful to its word. 

To be a citizen of a great country is 
a marvellous thing; yet to be a good one 
it is necessary to have knowledge, to work 
for the nation’s ideals, and, as is often 
possibie, to aid in bettering them. But 
knowledge sometimes leads to wickedness, 
which is unlawful use of knowledge. 

Self-interest is a most important mo- 
tive in impelling unsocial conduct. If 
one may profit by something it is in his 
power to bring about, he is tempted to 
execute his desire even though it may 
injure somebody else. 

Social environment explains much of 
one’s action; imitation is a compelling 
force. If the most prominent and most 
indulged set are wearing something, even 
though it may be unbecoming and un- 
suitable to our type, we will wear it also. 
Fashion and foolishness go hand in hand 
much of the time. 

The lacking motive is service. It is 
-not that we have none or have had none 
in our past, because for example men 
have sacrificed higher incomes to accept 
office for the good of the public; but the 
motive is needed by the younger genera- 
tion. We should do all in our power to 
strengthen it. _ 

—Muriel W. Cook, 1934 


On to Recovery! 


Everywhere the emblem of the National 
Recovery Act is being displayed. Just 
what does this blue eagle signify? 

The National Recovery Act is one spon- 
sored by President Franklin D. Roosevelt 
to bring back prosperity and to relieve 
the unemployed. It is a temporary law 
enforcing a forty-hour week with a min- 
imum wage, in this manner employing 
more help at fair wages, thus relieving 
the situation. The employer is protected 
by a clause in the act which enables him 
to disregard this forty-hour week for a 
period of six weeks if necessary. Al- 
though the cost of production will be a 
trifle higher, the employers expect to 
profit by selling to the newly re-employed, 
who have accumulated many wants. 

The public can assist in putting the 
National Recovery Act over by patroniz- 
ing dealers who display the blue eagle. 
If the public will continue to stand faith- 
fully behind the President as they have 
thus far, without a doubt prosperity will 
soon return. 

—Marion Huxley, 1936 


Shingles 


Have you ever noticed the shingles on 
a roof? Has it occurred to you how well 
they all fit together for a common pur- 
pose? What a fine place Memorial High 
School would be if we were all as 
shingles, all joining together, all with but 
one viewpoint, all determined to do our 
part and do it well, living in harmony 
with our fellow students, working in uni- 
son with one another, banishing selfish- 
ness and hypocrisy from our school. Not 
that we should be paragons of virtue; 
that would be too much to expect. Alas, 
I fear that none of us would ever be 
content with being just—a shingle. 

However, each and every one of us 
should and must strive to understand the 
others and work with them for one com- 
mon purpose, namely to make Memorial 
High the best school possible. 

—Neil W. Young, 1936 
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Friendship 

Friendship—real, true, loyal friendship 
—is a rare and priceless possession. Any- 
one who is privileged to have won it 
should be careful not to betray the great 
trust which stich friendship implies. 

Perhaps one of the reasons that true 
friends have become so scarce is that 4 
large number of people are “too busy” 
and “in too much of a hurry” to make 
friends with whom they can exchange 
confidences and to whom they may go in 
time of trouble. Another reason may be 
that the progress of the world, present- 
day happenings have entirely changed 
the outlook on life of thousands among 
us. Men have grown envious, suspicious, 
greedy, and distrustful. 

Many people do not know the mean- 
ing of friendship. ‘They consider them- 
selves friends, but they criticize their so- 
called loved ones, hurt their feelings, or 
even desert them for “more profitable 
friendships.”’ 

A real friend is always considerate, 
helpful, loyal, comforting, and trusting 
and will always be so if he is apppre- 
ciated, valued, and treated as a friend 
in return. 

—Elinor E. Eaton, 1935 


Radios and Brothers 


Radios and brothers—they form a 
muddled mess in my mind. I go to bed 
and dream of a boy with tubes covering 
his head, dials for eyes, a switch for a 
mouth, and the aerial for hair, while the 
radio is standing on its legs in a pair of 
number eight shoes. ‘The doors never 
shut, let the mouth, or loud speaker, have 
full play, the volume up to its highest 
pitch. Why must brothers keep the radio 
on when we have to study! 

Oh! bless my pen and paper! How 
can a person study? Well, let’s try again. 
“Tf a man walks sixty miles in seven 
hours,”—“‘Vas you dere, Charlie?”—‘“how 
many pair of shoes will he wear out, if 
he wears two pair to every two and 
one-half miles?” Let’s see; we'll let x 
equal the number of shoes—‘and don’t 
forget, the well-dressed salad is wearing 
Hellmann’s.” Oh dear! I can’t possibly 
concentrate on this terrible subject. Tl 
try my history. 

“The Seven Years War was ended in 


1763 by the treaty of’—“Canada-dry 
ginger ale, made to order, sold by the 
glass’—“ended by the treaty of—of’— 
“that famous Lady-Esther face powder.” 
“The War of the Spanish Succession was 
ended by’—‘“‘that son of sin, your old 
man.” Ohhhh! Ohhhh!! “William Pitt 
was Prime Minister of’—‘“the Little Tree 
Farms, Framingham Center.” “The War 
of the Austrian Succession ended 1748” 
“Bulova watch time.” George Wynn and 
Ed Washington!?*! Oh! It’s useless. 
I’ll have to stop and try something else. 
Make it chemistry. 

“Mix bicarbonate of soda and sulphu- 
ric acid; it equals’”—“Crazy Water Crys- 
tals for run-down conditions.” What? 
What in the world! That’s not right: 
“Mix bicarbonate of”’—‘“‘Blue Ribbon 
Malt with Ben Bernie, the old Maestro, 
and you geta da besta!”’ 

I can’t do it. Ay tank ay go to bed— 
“Willie, you come back here!’’ 

—Ethel Mae Erickson, 1935 


Us Girls 


Breathes there a man with soul so dead 
That he never to himself hath said, 
“What is happening to our fair co-eds?” 

Let us whisper the truth. 

The Girls’ League is now enjoying a 
series of hygiene talks given by Miss Jen- 
kins, the physical-training teacher. We 
are all endeavoring to accustom ourselves 
to cold showers, cosmetics are fast dis- 
appearing, and lips are even acquiring a 
less feverish look. Finger-nails are not 
rainbow-hued. In fact the glaring make- 
up of 1932-’33 is a thing of the past. 
Colds will soon become antiquated, and 
as to our posture, our ears are in perfect 
line with our ankles. If you doubt it, 
ask Miss Erickson, our famous Math. 
teacher, to prove it for you. 

It surely looks as though Mr. Battis, 
the boys’ coach, famous for a twinkle 
in his eye, will have to get busy on the 
boys of M. H. S. “Grooming for boys!’’: 
will soon be the slogan of our school. We 
girls think cold showers for boys would 
help a good bit: pep them up for basket- 
ball (perhaps). They should press their 
trousers more often, there should be few- 
er Harvard clips, Dutch cuts, etc., among 
them. In fact the boys must hustle and 
develop the proper physique for 1934 if 
they are to keep up with us girls! 

—Ann Sullivan, 1934 
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Looking NES Connie 


By Alma Nye, 1934 


Harbor Point School was closing for the 
Christmas holidays, and through the cor- 
ridors sounded cheerful indications of 
impending departure. Into number 
thirty-one walked Bim Wilson. Curtis 
Sloan, kneeling before a partly filled 
trunk, glanced up and sighed. Bim seated 
himself in the Morris chair on top of 
three of Curt’s newly laundered shirts 
and smiled kindly. Curt rose silently, 
extricated the shirts, and returned to his 
task. 

“Curt, I’ve got a job for you,” an- 
nounced Bim. 

“No, thanks,” said Curt. 

“Shut up! You'll like this. Are you 
listening?” 

“Uh-huh.” 

“Well, take your head out of that trunk 
a minute then. You’re going up on the 
ten-thirty tomorrow, aren’t you?” 

“Am if I get packed.” 

“T’ve got a cousin getting on at Wal- 
pole, and I told Aunt Lucy I’d take care 
of her.” 

“Toss me that sweater over there, will 
you? Every fellow ought to be kind to 
his aunt.” 

“Not Aunt Lucy, you idiot; my cousin 
Connie Bennett.” 

“Say, I didn’t mean to pack that sweat- 
er. Hang it! You mix me all up!” 

“What I’m getting at, ’ continued the 
visitor, “is this: Jerry Martin wants me 
to make it by car with him; there’ll be 
plenty of room, and it’ll beat that slow 
train.” 


“Thanks: I’d like to.” 
“Huh? Like to what?” 
“Go along with you and Jerry.” 


“No; what I want you to do is look 
after Connie.” 


“What Connie?” 
“Why, Connie my cousin.” 


“No, thanks.” Curt lifted his shirts into 
the trunk, dropped the lid, and sat on it. 


“All right?” asked Bim impatiently. 

“Think so. No, by golly! I’ve for- 
potten my shoes.” 

“T mean about Connie,” said Bim. 

“No; thanks.’ 

“Look here! If you won’t do anything 
for a pal, you can hang on a hatrack. 
Good night.” 


After Curt was in bed, he entertained 
regrets; and the next morning, when the 
train slowed down for the Walpole sta- 
tion, he had begun to reconsider his de- 
cision. ‘There were three empty chairs 
in the parlor car, and when the train 
stopped, Curt’s gaze was on the entrance. 
Perhaps, if Connie looked like a girl 
who wouldn’t giggle at unexpected mo- 
ments,— 


But the next instant Curt knew that 
his decision was not to be changed. The 
porter entered, followed by a tall maiden 
of perhaps sixteen. She undeniably bore 
a resemblance to Bim. Quietly Curt 
went to the smoker. 


As he was leaving the smoker and mak- 
ing his way through the day-coach, he 
saw a girl. He soon found he was talk- 
ing to her, and she didn’t seem at all 
like a girl, but more like another boy. 
When he spoke of lunch,.she cried, “I’ve 
got loads of lunch, Isn’t that the luckiest 
thing?” 
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Curt thought it was but said nothing. 
Then he told her about Bim’s cousin, and 
the girl wished to see her; so they made 
their way through the crowded cars and 
saw her contentedly reading. 

The next morning, after eating a 
hearty breakfast, Curt went down street 
to buy presents. When he was going 
home, a hand smote him, almost dislodg- 
ing his bundles. It was Bim. 

“Connie called me up this morning. 
Guess that lunch tasted pretty good, eh?” 

“Lunch?” echoed Curt feebly. 

“Sure. Connie told me. Well, got to 
toddle along. Merry Chris ad 

“Wait!” Curt was trying to understand. 

“Was that—did she tell you she gave 
me lunch?” 

“Sure, why not?” 

“But the other one looked so much 
like you!” 

“Huh, what other one? What are you 
talking about?” 

“Nothing,” Curt gulped. “I didn’t un- 
derstand.” 

“Oh, well, have a good time. Merry 
Christmas!” 

“Merry Christmas, Bim,—and, oh, I 
say! Where did you say your cousin 
lives?” 


Beginning 
By Nellie Prophett, P. G. 


The tall oak saw the dawn afar and 
beckoned; 

The wind played through its leaves one 
magic second. 

It seemed some ancient god was resting 
there 

To lay a blessing on the dryad’s hair. 


A strange unearthly silence fell, pulsat- 
ing, 

As if earth hushed, a revelation waiting, 

And out of it was born the waking chant 

Of countless birds, inspired and reverent. 


I walked alone and saw all nature quicken 

And life return with dawn to things 
night-stricken; 

With strength renewed I faced another 
day; 

The tali oak whispered, ‘“‘Godspeed on 
your way.” 


Old world, with each new day some hope 
is born. . 

Come! Like the oak tree, beckon to the 
morn. 


Snow Flakes 


By Priscilla Martenson, 1937 


The snow flakes are gaily playing at 
leap frog 
Over the back yard trees, 
And, running so hard and so breathlessly 
fast, 
They tumble down squat on _ their 
knees. 


In time to their rhythm the winter wind 
strums 
On a banjo of telephone wires, 
Composing a medley of frost-bitten tunes, 
Piercing and prickly as briars. 


Fords 
By Henry Schultz, 1934 


An old Ford is a conveyance which is 
sometimes called an automobile. It has 
four cylinders, three of which usually do 
the work. There are some cars which 
have four wheels and four brakes, but. 
most Fords have four wheels and no 
brakes. The only form of water that 
can be held in the radiator is ice. As 
for springs, they are all right; but the 
body rests on the axles and not on the 
springs, as it should. 

The Ford has a greater variety in types 
of bodies than all other cars, most of the 
poculiar types being home-made. Some 
would put Noah’s ark to shame, and 
others are really snappy in appearance. 
In some, one sits on the floor, and in 
others one seems to be seated on high 
on a Mack truck. 

Of course there are fast flivvers and 
slow ones. ‘When a Ford goes fifty miies 
an hour, the owner is up in the air in 
two ways; he is elated because he is in 
possession of such a fast Ford, and he is 
bounced about by the bumping of the 
car at the high rate of speed. 

The cost and upkeep of a Ford is very 
small. A person with any amount of 
intelligence can keep it in running condi- 
tion. It is seldom that one sees a really 
clean flivver. People buy these cars so 
that they may knock around in them, 
which they wouldn’t do in a better car. 
But, when one sees an old Ford, about 
ten years old, that runs perfectly and 
shines like a new Packard—and there are 
such—one stops to marvel and inwardly 
compliments the owner of such a Ford. 


THE 


The Coverley Stables 


Insnired by Addison and Steele’s 
The Sir Roger de Coverley Papers 


By Norman Egger, 1935 


One of the first days that I was on 
Sir Roger’s estate, he invited me to visit 
and make the acquaintance of the in- 
mates of the stable. His stable is well 
known throughout the kingdom, and his 
experiments in breeding and founding an 
excellent stud are long steps toward as- 
suring a wonderful future for the Eng- 
lish horse. 

While we sat on a harness trunk in 
the flagged court yard of the stable, the 
grooms led out the horses. The first to 
appear through the door was a large 
gray horse of about 16.2. 

“There,” said Sir Roger with pride and 
admiration in his voice, ‘“‘is the best horse 
I ever raised. He is the very embodi- 
ment of a king. See how well he car- 
rics himself, even disdaining to notice 
the groom who leads him on the ribbon.” 
Indeed he did bear himself with a kingly 
aspect and was the equine version of a 
leader of men. 

“And here,” cried Sir Roger with a 
chuckle, as his younger sister’s mare ap- 
peared through the door, ‘is milady’s 
Vanity Box, as she calls her. Ho-ho, and 
wouldn’t her highness last for long in 
the hunting field!” 

“About as long as toothpicks in a 
giant’s teeth,’ I agreed as I noticed her 
slim legs and small, dainty, peroxide- 
whitened hoofs. 

“There they go,” cried Sir Roger as 
the gray horse and Vanity Box met at 
the door, “the king and queen of the 
equine world.” 

These admirable members of Sir 
Roger’s stable were soon’ supplanted, 
after much racket and cries of alarm, by 
another. Through the door charged a 
beautiful chestnut, whose eyes were rolled 
back so far that the cold, glittering 
whites of his eyes, contrasted with the 
icy blue and liquid brown of the pupils, 
enhanced the terrifying appearance cre- 
ated by his flattened ears and snapping 
teeth. As he threatened the groom with 
his plunging fore feet and lashing back 
ones, he gave the observer the impression 
at once that here was a wicked, diabolic 
creature whose every ounce of flesh was 
whipped into fury. 

“There,” commented Sir Roger in terse 
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tones, “is a product of a bad environment 
during adolescence. Like a child brought 
up surrounded by cruel men, this poor 
animal has learned to distrust every hu- 
man being and is constantly trying to 
return some of the cruelty which he re- 
ceived at the hands of Sir Arthur York’s 
grooms during his training age. I bought 
him out of sympathy, when I heard he 
was to be sold at public auction; and, 
although he is of no practical value to 
me, I enjoy trying to bind him over to 
my trust; but I haven’t got very far as 
yet.” 


As this child of Satan disappeared, 
striking sparks on-the flagstones with 
his wicked hoofs, there came wandering 
through the door, without an attendant, 
an old strawberry roan mare, who ambled 
up to Sir Roger and began leisurely and 
affectionately to peruse the pockets of 
his great-coat. At last her efforts were 
rewarded. Out of a pocket she trium- 
phantly drew a carrot, which she shook 
vigorously before eating it. 

“That mare,’ said Sir Roger, “is my 
father’s favorite brood mare. When I 
came to the estate, she and another mare 
were great stable mates. But one day, 
when the brood of mares and foals were 
being driven in from the meadows, Old 
Bess here was in the lead in the narrow 
alley between the barn and the paddock 
fence. Closely following her were her 
boon companion Nell and Nell’s colt. The 
colt, being naturally aggressive, forged 
forward to take the honored lead; and as 
he passed Bess, he nipped at her in his 
playful, effervescent way. Doubly insulted, 
the enraged herd-leader made a rush and 
struck the colt in the bone between the 
hock and pastern, splintering it. With 
madness emanating from her crackling 
eyes, Bess reared and came directly down 
upon the poor whimpering foal, crushing 
in his ribs. As the blood spurted from 
the colt’s mouth and the last twitch of 
the death throes vibrated through his 
body, Nell came for Bess in revenge. Be- 
fore the two mares could be separated, 
they had cut each other quite badly. 
From that day on, those two mares were 
deadly enemies.” 


And so on, until the whole stable had 
been emptied, as the horses passed in 
review, Sir Roger told me their stories— 
their passions, their loves, and _ their 
tragedies, which after all were not very 
far removed from those of men. 
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Westward Ho! 


By G. Dudley Kinsman, 1936 


If you have ever traveled far west from 
Massachusetts, you probably noticed how 
plain or uninteresting some of the scenery 
is, particularly as you advanced from the 
western half of New York state. This 
monotonous landscape is relieved, how- 
ever, by the Interstate Display Corpora- 
tion’s signs, which are placed at regular 
intervals on both sides of the road. 


On some of the signs outlines of states 
are shown with their capitols, leaving it 
to the motorist to guess which states are 
drawn. A few of the signs are devoted 
to advertisements, and others to the mot- 
toes only of commercial companies, to 
provide another guessing game. One of 
the signs reads “Advertise or fossilize!”’ 


It is evident that the French language 
is important from the fact that ten very 
brief French lessons are given. The In- 
terstate Display Corporation seems to 
think that the general public needs 
also to know certain birds and dogs, of 
which they have quite a number dis- 
played and properly labeled. Other signs 
inform us on inventions and their in- 
ventors, and on the names and colors of 
many colleges and universities. 


Most of the way to Chicago, because 
of the long straight roads, it is per- 
missible to travel at from twenty-five to 
eighty miles an hour in places. One of 
the display signs hints that it is lucky 
that speed demons don’t live long, and 
another that you might as well step on 
the gas, because you’ve got to die some- 
time. 


Quite a bit of humor is brought out in 
such statements as “Is General Delivery 
an army officer?” “A Scotchman is a 
close friend,” “Kings and queens are still 
useful in playing cards,” “Modern chick- 
ens come home to roost at two a. m.” 
(which was the time the Century of 
Progress Exposition closed to the public), 
“Ts a speak-easy an orator?” “Men like 
wild women, but they marry tame ones!” 
“A monolog is a conversation between a 
husband and wife,” “They were crazy to 
get married—absolutely!” and ‘“‘Hoyle has 
now replaced the cook book!” These 
signs also showed wisdom: ‘‘Dimples have 
caused more trouble than dynamite!” and 
“Many a true word is spoken under oath.” 


Friendship 


By Kathleen Graham, 1934 


I am the quiet land 

And you are the restless sea, 

And here is the strife of the world, 
Drawing your tide from me. 


And yet, as the moon’s power tugs 
And pulls at the sea in vain, 

I know that the flooding tide 

Will bring you back again. 


Prevent Fires! 
By Madeline Howe, 1936 


Most fires are caused by carelessness. 
We can help prevent fires by keeping all 
papers and oily rags. away from furnaces 
and by putting matches in metal boxes 
placed where little children cannot get 
them. We should never use kerosene to 
light a fire. Cellars and chimneys must 
be kept clean. 

When on picnics with the family or a 
group of friends, we should not leave 
papers blowing around where lunch was 
eaten. If out camping, we must be sure 
the fire is out before we start for home. 

Fires are too costly for us to tolerate 
those caused by carelessness. 


December 


By Ella Trufant, 1936 


Bare are the boughs of the elm trees, 
White are the meadows with snow; 
Gone are the birds and the flowers, 
Cold are the north winds that blow. 


Warm is the bright, cheery fire-side, 
Comfy the room from its glow; 
Gaily geraniums blossom 
On window-sills, safe from the snow. 


Happy’s the heart at this season; 
Merry the children that play 

Out on the snow-covered hill-sides, 
Rejoicing in their holiday. 
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The Automatic Pilot 


By George A. Northway, 1936 


A sleek low-wing and bi-motored mono- 
plane rises from the airfield into the air. 
In it are ten passengers, a pilot, and a 
co-pilot. When the plane has risen to 
an, altitude of five hundred feet, the pilot 
turns a dial, pulls a lever, and settles 
back in his chair to relax and receive 
radio reports from the airport. He has 
put an automatic pilot to work navigat- 
ing the plane while he receives radio 
messages concerning the weather along 
his route. The gyro pilot takes the plane 
to four thousand feet, where it promptly 
levels off for the flight. Occasionally a 
slight turn is noticeable as the gyro 
quickly corrects the movements of the 
plane in the bumpy air. 

Now that the airplane is on its course 
at the pre-determined altitude, the co- 
pilot radios the airport station and 
learns that, by descending to an altitude 
of twenty-five hundred feet, the plane 
will encounter a favorable wind, whereas 
it is now contending with a slight head 
wind. The pilot then twists a small dial 
.on the gyro’s metal case, causing the 


plane to enter a gentle glide and auto- 


matically to level off at twenty-five hun- 
dred feet. It is found that a favorable 
wind exists here, and the plane proceeds 
on its course. . 

This automatic pilot seems to be almost 
human in its movements and reactions, 
and it performs nearly every operation 
required of the human pilot. It is only 
necessary that the human take the plane 
into. the air and land it at the opposite 
_ terminal; the gyro may be relied upon to 
fiy the plane between the two points. 

The automatic pilot depends upon two 
‘gyroscopes for its operation. One of 
these is in a vertical plane, and the other 
in a horizontal plane. .Both gyroscopes 
are in constant rotation. They remain 
in a fixed plane, but their case may move 
with the airplane. This moving sets 
shutters to work, which control air jets, 
which, in turn, control more powerful 
hydraulic controls. These hydraulic con- 
trols correct the movements of the air- 
plane in exactly the same way as the 
pilot, making it unnecessary for him to 
be constantly tugging at the controls. 
The gyro pilot corrects all movements of 
the airplane: vertical, horizontal, and 
lateral. 


All this is done so that the passengers 
may fly safely, in more comfort, at high- 
er speeds. 


Cimarron 
by Edna Ferber 


By Arthur C. Robidoux, 1935 

A long period of time, from the his- 
toric and terrible race in which hundreds 
of courageous pioneers sought free land 
and fortune in the land run which 
opened the Oklahoma territory in 1889, 
through the years of the “Territory’s 
growth to statehood and the discovery 
of oil up to the year 1930, is covered in 
this exciting novel, which will captivate 
the reader to the final line. The charac- 


.ters, towns, and many happenings in the 


book are imaginary, but much of the 
story is based on actual happenings. 
Yancey Cravat takes his wife Sabra 
Venable and their son Cimarron to the 
frontier town of Osage soon after the 
run which opened the new empire. The 
Venables disapprove of Yancey and frown 
at the idea of the journey west. Yancey 
opens a newspaper establishment, the 
second in Osage, the first having closed 
with the murder of its editor; and the 
first issue of the Oklahoma Wigwam de- 
scribes the shooting of the ruffian who 
had shot the editor. As years pass, Yan- 
cey becomes restless in Osage and finally 
disappears altogether. The children Cim 
and Donna grow up, and Sabra runs the 
newspaper with two able assistants— 
when sober. Yancey returns but disap- 
pears soon after. Sabra. becomes a Con- 
gresswoman after Oklahoma’s admission 
to the Union as a state, and during a 


campaign against the disgraceful condi- 


tion of the new oil towns an accident oc- 
curs which fatally injures an unidenti- 
fied man. She recognizes him as Yancey, 
and he dies in her arms. 

A few years ago Radio Pictures Cor- 
poration made this novel into a motion 
picture, and, with little exception, much 
of the original story was retained. Read 
the book and find out more about the ro- 
mantic figure Yancey Cravat, his brave, 
interesting wife Sabra, young Cim, Don- 
na, the Kid, Dixie Lee, the Run, the Sun- 
day service, the death of Isaiah, the dis- 
covery of oil, and the history of the 
town of Osage. Anything could have 
happened in this book, and practically 
everything did. 
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Rebirth 
By John Benn, 1934 


Sloping meadow, wooded. hill, 

The gently winding, crystal rill 

Form for me a pattern there 

That seems to whisper, “God’s in the air.” 
The flowers, laughing in the breeze, 
Seem to mock the stately trees, 

While high above against the sky, 

Like tiny specks, the sparrows fly. 


And can it be that ruthless man 

Can blindly mar this perfect plan? 
Can tear the earth, can blight the wood, 
And leave black stumps where trees once 

stood; 

Can break the calm with cannon’s blast 
And scream his hate, until at last, 
Broken, battered, bruised, nigh dead, 
Mother Nature bows her head? 


Then from the trees, like drops of blood, 
The leaves float down to hide the mud 
And form a carpet, soft and deep, 
Across which flow’ring tendrils creep, 
Until in time each scar is gone— 

The sun of beauty finds a dawn. 


Christmas Eve 


By Leora Murdock, 1936 


It is a cold, clear night. A pale moon 
sails in the dark sky, and millions of 
stars shine like tiny lamps. The Milky 
Way stretches across the heavens in a 
shining band. The earth is covered with 
a soft white blanket that sparkles in the 
moonlight. Here and there the wind has 
blown the snow into fantastic shapes. 
The trees do not look stark and bare, for 
they are clothed in soft, white gowns of 
snow. 

The eaves of the houses are decorated 
with glittering icicles that drip steadily; 
occasionally one falls to the ground with 
a tinkling crash. On many of the doors 
wreaths of holly tied with gay red rib- 
bons can be seen. Now and then the 
jingle of bells is heard, and a sleigh of 
merry-makers dashes down the snow- 
packed street. Through the lighted win- 
dows of the houses one may catch 
glimpses of gaily decorated Christmas 
trees. The sound of sweet music issues 
from some of the homes. The spirit of 
Christmas is felt everywhere. 


A Change in the Saco 


By Samuel Shaw, 1936 


The Saco river, which flows through 
the township of Fryeburg, Maine, was 
made to behave last summer by a terrific 
explosion. The river throughout its 
course is as crooked as the proverbial 
ram’s horn, but in one particular crook 
near Fryeburg it was very dangerous. 


Engineers attempted to dig with great 
shovels, but the presence of roots, stumps, 
and submerged logs made that impossible. 
It was at length decided to use explosives. 
The work was done in the following 
manner: holes seven feet deep were 
placed five feet apart, and in these holes 
thirty-five to forty pounds of ditching 
dynamite were placed. The spectacular 
blast resulted in a trench excavation 
thirty-five feet wide at the top and twelve 
feet wide at the bottom, and about eight 
feet deep. 


This work was done in June, when the 
river was low. At first the water kept 
to its old channel, and many claimed the 
work was unsuccessful; but when the 
river rose again, it took its new course. 


Friendly Fires 
By Lois Gammons, 1934 


Take an open fire-place with glowing 
logs and crackling flames, draw up two 
arm chairs close by the hearth, and you 
have the beginning of a beautiful friend- 
shin. Why does an open fire, a com- 
fortable chair, and a congenial compan- 
ion lead one to confide the secrets of a 
life-time to a comparative stranger? No 
one knows, but the fact remains that 
nothing brings people to a more intimate 
understanding of one another than the 
cozy glow of flaming logs in a fire-place. 


Forgotten dreams, tender memories, 
faces of dear ones dance in the flickering 
shadows and are gone. One talks dream- 
ily of past, present, and future, until the 
fire slowly dies, and good nights are said. 
A warm hand-clasp is exchanged, and the 
old fire-place is responsible for yet an- 
other beautiful friendship. 
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Fate 


By Norman Egger, 1935 


It was twilight, that kind of chilling 
twilight which comes in the mountain 
valley while the sun yet shines above. 
The last rays of the sun had departed 
from the lonely vailey, and although far 
up above in the sky the pink clouds and 
turqucise firmament throbbed with glow- 
ing warmth, down in the valley the damp 
mists arose from the treacherous, swirl- 
ing riven which had given birth to the 
valley. High above, seated on his celes- 
tial throne, the rocky summit of the 
mountain, sat the cruelest of the gods, 
the god of Fate, wrapped in a concealing 
cloud of sun-tinted mist. As he sat on 
his hard, stern throne, which charac- 
terized him so well, he contemplated the 
surrounding country in a fruitful attempt 
to invent some new evil. His queen, the 
fair goddess of Fate, who was seated be- 
side him, instantly read his intended 
machinations and placed a_ beautiful 
hand on his arm in weak remonstrance. 
Darting a look of indignation at her 
which immediately changed to diabolic 
cunning, he raised his steel-spiked scep- 
ter and pointed it with a powerful thrust 
at a huge granite boulder which was im- 
bedded in the soil near by. Slowly, like 
a bear arousing himself from hiberna- 
tion, the colossal rock ripped itself up 
with terrifying groans from the bowels 
of the mountain. The rock balanced 
itself in seeming indecision for a moment 
as it stood on end, and then with over- 
whelming certainty it crashed to the 
side of the mountain. Over and over it 
went. Like a snowball gathering mo- 
mentum and material, it plunged down 
the mountain, carrying along trees, de- 
bris, and other rocks. At a maddening 
speed it tore down from the throne room 
of the god to man’s bed of transporta- 
tion, a railroad track. 


The echoes from this immense land- 
slide reverberated from rocky cliff to 
mountain top and were weakly taken up 
by the miniature thunder of a train ap- 
proaching rapidly from a distance. Down 
a steep, winding grade the engine snorted 
like the animated head of a massive 
horse, while the curveting body of cars 
obediently followed. Around a jagged 
cliff which towered above the steel track 
rushed the iron horse. What met his 
excited, feverish eyes appalled his dazed 


brain (the engineer), and in a futile at- 
tempt. to prevent his running into the 
middle of Fate’s landslide he quickly 
braced his front feet, which screeched 
agonizingly on the steel track. But it 
was useless, and as his steaming head 
charged into the rocky mass, the rest of 
his body bucked convulsively. 

The symmetrical outline of the horse 
was now broken, and from the exploding 
head down the torn side of the body con- 
fusion reigned as an envoy of Fate. The 
pitiful pleas. of the helpless, the agoniz- 
ing cries of the injured, the death moans 
of the doomed, and the livid appearance 
of all seemed to have been collected to- 
gether, accentuated, and born again in a 
well-dressed lady who hysterically tore 
at her hair as she screamed some dear 
one’s name. 

“Edith, Edith! My God, where are 
you? Edith, answer me!” 


After a time her cries were rewarded 
by a faint voice saying, “Here I am, 
Mummy, just like I was when the con- 
servatory roof fell in—all covered with 
glass.” 


This bit of reminiscence didn’t seem 
to bring forth any humor from the dis- 
tracted lady. With a grim determina- 
tion she waded into an adjacent pile of 
glass, cutting her legs fearfully and tear- 
ing her clothes to ribbons, and began 
frantically to throw aside the glittering 
glass. At length her labor was sufficient 
to uncover a small child. Kissing and 
hugging her daughter as she lifted her 
from the debris, the lady gathered her in 
her arms. Possessed of only one idea 
and that idea to get away from the 
scene of the tragedy, the lady with the 
child in her arms started wildly up the 
side of the mountain, stumbling because 
of the inadequate footing furnished by 
her dainty shoes and falling under the 
burden of the child. 


A tall, spare man, seeing the plight of 
the woman, sprang hastily from assisting 
some fellow passengers and in a few 
leaps caught up with her. Taking her 
forcibly in his long, powerful arms and 
resisting her frantic struggles, he sat 
down on a nearby uprooted tree and 
rocked her gently in an attempt to calm 
her, but the child, who clung convulsively 
to the lady’s coat, hindered him. Another 
gentleman, seeing the situation of the 
lady’s benefactor, hurried up and, gently 
disengaging the child from her mother’s 
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body, took her in his arms and attempted 
to soothe her. 


After everyone had quieted down, the 
jolly man who had come up to assist the 
first gentleman started the conversation 
with, “Let’s not be like the two English- 
men who were marooned on a desert 
island along with two Irishmen and two 
Scotchmen. The Irishmen had fought 
each other continually but were now nurs- 
ing each other back to health in true 
Trish style; the two Scotchmen had saved 
their voices to hail a passing ship; and 
the two Englishmen hadn’t spoken to 
each other because there was no one to 
introduce them!” The last remark was 
exploded with a roar. “As for me,” the 
man went on, “my name is Arthur Ryder, 
and I am bound for Winthrop, the next 
town, to visit a very dear friend.” 


“And I,” broke in the first gentleman, 
“am also bound for Winthrop, to punish 
an enemy. My name is John Atwell.” 

“My name,” said the lady with an em- 
barrassed laugh which still held a faint 
trace of hysteria, “is Mrs. Francis Dukes, 
and this young lady is my daughter 
Edith. We, too, are bound for Winthrop, 
to visit my father, whom I have not seen 
for years.” 


After all had duly introduced them- 
selves, they agreed to sit quietly until a 
rescue party should come. During this 
time they chatted, discovering each 
other’s secrets, although they had nothing 
in common except the interest each held 
in the disaster. 


In due time the rescue train arrived 
out of the night like a mighty, steel arm 
which was destined to carry them back 
into the lap of civilization. Upon arriv- 
ing, the foursome split into three parts. 
Edith and her mother went to one hotel, 
Mr. Atwell to another, and Mr. Ryder to 
the home of his friend. 


The next morning Mrs. Dukes arose 
fatigued from the strain of the evening 
before; she dressed Edith, and together 
they went down to the hotel dining-room 
for breakfast. Having finished breakfast, 
Mrs. Dukes and Edith got into a taxi 
which the concierge had hailed for them. 
“To 45 Linwood street,” .directed Mrs. 
Dukes as she sank back with a sigh and 
snuggled her daughter into her furs. 

Upon arriving at the desired address 
Mrs. Dukes stopped for a moment on the 
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The Little Minister 


by James M. Barrte 
By H. Vera Anderson, 1935 


The Little Minister is a love story laid 
in the Scotch weaving village of Thrums. 
The author portrays skilfully and sym- 
pathetically the characteristics of the 
homely and _ poverty-stricken Scotch 
weavers. The story reveals rapidly the 
adventures of the hero Gavin Dishart, a 
boy preacher of twenty-one, whg crosses 
the path of a beautiful Egyptian, Babbie. 
His coincidental meetings, thereafter, 
with the reprehensible gipsy are a basis 
for gossip among the members of his 
vigilant congregation; and three times, 
persuaded by Babbie’s beautiful eyes and 
cunning pranks, he preaches scathing 
sermons on women and determines to 
leave such to their own satisfactions. A 
false report of Gavin’s death brings the 
lovers together again on a night of pur- 
suit followed by tragedy. Babbie reveals 
her identity as the promised bride of 
Lord Rintoul, a man many years her 
senior. During Gavin’s attempt to gain 
Babbie for his own a flood scatters the 
chief actors to scenes most adventurous, 
and, a deed of heroism by the Little Min- 
ister reinstating him in the love of the 
people, Gavin and Babbie are reunited. 
The fact that the story is related by 
Gavin Ogilvv, whose identity is revealed 
as Gavin’s father, adds spice and an au- 
thentic feeling to the story. 


Anyone wishing a complete description 
of a Scotch weaver’s life, accent, etc., 
would be well informed as a result of 
reading this book, which is written in an 
instructive yet interesting manner. 


At Harvest Time 


By Virginia Foster, 1936 
There is sunlight on our garden, 
And ali our ruddy fruit 
Is honey-sweet with sun and rain, 
That fed it, bud and root. 


O God of all Thanksgiving days 
And all the days that come, 

We bless thee now with songs and praise 
For happy harvest home. 
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Sept. 11 
Monday came, and with it freshmen, 
Inkwells, Latin, chalk, and whisp’ring, 
New friends met and old ones greeted, 
Student Body dues to pay up. 


Sept. 15 
Friday then, and with it rapture 
At the social in the evening. 


Sept. 26 
Mr. Kenny came one Tuesday, 
Told us of a magazine drive; 
We into two teams were parted, 
Red and blue against each other. 
Charles P. Washburn won that contest; 
Everything was ended nicely. 
Oct. 11- 
Now the Red Cross had its innings, 
Making comfort bags for soldiers. 
Doctor Smith with his assistant 
Oped our mouths and peeped within 
them. 
Then we had another contest, 
Selling Christmas cards for M. H., 
Which was won by Mattie Allison. 
Oct. 14 
Some who were in girls’ athletics 
Went to Play Day at Bridgewater. 
: Oct. 18 
Sachem staff went to a meeting 
Which was held at Milton High School. 
Oct. 24 
Down at Bourne the High School band 
played 
In the rain. As consolation 
Won first prize of fifty dollars. 
Oct. 26 
Then the seniors had their party, 
Hallowe’eny with its ghost walk, 
Apple-bobbing, doughnuts, cider. 
5 Nov. 2 
Mr. Rogers told of England, 
Showed us pictures of his travels. 
Then at last, O dubious pleasure! 
Came report cards from the office. 
Nov. 9 
All our parents knew their lessons 
When the teachers called upon them. 
Nov. 11 
M. H. had a splendid showing 
In the Armistice observance; 
Red Cross floats, our band, and Girl 
Scouts 


Won some prizes. At the social 
Nov. 17 
Which was sponsored by the juniors 
Mr. Kenny entertained us. 
Nov. 24 
Senior play (twas called Green Stock- 
ings) 
And the orchestra amused us. 
Football season now is ended: 
Three games won, three tied, and two 
lost. 
Thus our School Notes column’s finished 
Till next issue of The Sachem. 
—Thalia Drake and Ella Trufant, 1936 


Football Successful 


On Thursday November 16 the foot- 
ball team ended a successful season by 
defeating the heavy Dartmouth team 
13-0. Under the leadership of co-Cap- 
tain Lee and co-Captain Sherman the 
team showed a remarkable improvement 
over last year. The game with Abington, 
which resulted in a 6-6 tie, was a moral 
victory for Middleboro. The local team 
was out-weighed and up against a more 
experienced group of players, but in the 
last minutes a pass from Holden to Sher- 
man tied the score. Mr. Battis and Mr. 
Hyman should be complimented on their 
hard work, which was a big factor in 
making the season successful. 

The results of the games were as fol- 
lows: 

Sept. 30—North Easton, away, 0-0 

Oct. 7—Stoughton, home, 7-0 

Oct. 12—Somerset, away, 0-0 

Oct. 21—Abington, home, 6-6 

Oct. 28—Hyannis, home, 7-13 

Nov. 4—Hanover, away, 7-0 

Nov. 11—Bourne, home, 0-7 

Nov. 16—Dartmouth, away, 0-13 

Members of the team were ends: Card, 
Rockwood, C. Wright, and A. Wright; 
tackles: Zilonis, Gross, DeArruda, Has- 
kell, and Lee; guards: Bigelow, Fal- 
conieri, Hill, and Frank Kelly; center: 
Clark; quarterbacks: Cahill and Sher- 
man; half backs: Cushing, Bagnell, Drew, 
Hale, Francis Kelley, and Shaw; full 
backs: Holden and Jefferson. 
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Of those leaving the team, Sherman 
was fourth highest scorer on the Cape; 
Rockwood ended down under each punt, 
tackling the receiver in his tracks; Zil- 
onis blocked six punts; Lee was aggres- 
sive and hard-working; Iron-man Clark 
played every minute of every game with- 
out making one bad pass from the cen- 
ter; Hale was an able blocking back and 
broken field runner; MHolden’s passing 
was accurate; no gains through Middle- 
boro’s center were made through the 
stellar work of Kelley, Hill, and Fal- 
coneiri; Drew was a hard runner and 
tackler. 


Girls Active in Sports 


This year M. H. S. girls are becoming 
more active in sports under the direction 
of the new athletics teacher Miss Jen- 
kins. Since school started, about one 
hundred girls have been participating in 
the volley-ball practice held Tuesday and 
Wednesday afternoons. Color teams have 
been organized, and games are being 
played in a round-robin series. Class 
teams will be chosen and games played 
among the four classes. The new blue 
romper suits which the girls are wearing 
add much to their appearance. 

Dancing and basketball are planned for 
the winter months. Dancing will include 
folk, ballroom, and tap; basketball will 
be played as was volleyball except that 
there will be a varsity team, for which 
a schedule is being made. 

In the spring the girls will have the 
opportunity to use the new tennis courts, 
and there will be baseball teams. 

Through the kindness of the Peirce 
fund the campus and the school’s ath- 
letics facilities are being greatly improved 
and made very attractive. 


Honor Roll 


September-October 
Highest Honor 


Mildred Keough, P. G. 
Kathleen Graham, 1934 
Frank Raymond, 1934 
Anita Shaw, 1934 
Walter Zilonis, 1934 
Seaton Mendall, 1935 
Thalia Drake, 1936 
George Northway, 1936 
Ellen Perkins, 1936 


Mildred Robinson, 1936 
Elizabeth Smith, 1936 

Ella Trufant, 1936 
Victoria Jurgelewicz, 1937 
Margaret-Ann Preston, 1937 
Margaret Shurtleff, 1937 
Annie Smarsh, 1937 


High Honor 
Gladys Gifford, P. G. 
Nellie Prophett, P. G. 
Ronald Thatcher, P. G. 
Benjamin Bump, P. G. 
Lauretta Bissonnette, 1934 
Helen Cole, 1934 
Henry Kumpunen, 1934 
Helen Nolan, 1934 
Marguerite Shaw, 1934 
Vera Anderson, 1935 
Richard Bagnell, 1935 
Norman Egger, 1935 
Herbert Howes, 1935 
Robert Howes, 1935 
Eileen Keegan, 1935 
Walter McNeil, 1935 
Marie Scanlon, 1935 
Alice Cole, 1936 
Marion Huxley, 1936 
Leora Murdock, 1936 
Priscilla Commeau, 1937 
Ruth Hulley, 1937 
Lois Warren, 1937 
Alice Huxley, 1937 


Honor 


Maybell Alden, P. G. 
George Duncklee, P. G. 
Gerard DeBoer, P. G. 
Elizabeth Eayrs, P. G. 
Pamelia McFarlin, P. G. 
Thomas McFarlin, P. G. 
Margery Powell, P. G. 
Hazel Turner, P. G. 
Melba Weeman, P. G. 
Margaret Carlson, 1934 
Esther Erikson, 1934 
Everett Hale, 1934 
Parker Holden, 1934 
Dorothy Howes, 1934 
Mabel Long, 1934 
Agnes MacDonald, 1934 
John Neilsen, 1934 
Verina Rogers, 1934 
Cora Place, 1934 
Bertha Porter, 1934 
Vining Sherman, 1934 
Ann Sullivan, 1934 
Charles Waters, 1934 
Leona Alberts, 1935 
(Continued on page 21) 
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Win Success at W. P. I. 

Worcester Polytechnic Institute sends 
to the office flattering news of four M. 
H. S. graduates: 

Philip W. Stafford ’30 is a senior in 
the mechanical engineering department. 
Last semester he was exempt from the 
final examination in steam engineering 
ba-ause of his high marks and was among 
those who won third honors. An Alzirus 
Brown scholarship has been granted him 
for this year. 

Theron Metcalf Cole ’31, familiarly 
known as Pee Wee, is a junior in the 
mechanical engineering department. He 
is a member of Lambda Chi Alpha. Last 
semester he was exempt from the finals 
in steam engineering. 

Harry T. Anderson, Jr. ’32 is working 
in the mechanical engineering depart- 
ment with the class of 1936. He is a 
member of Theta Upsilon Omega and of 
the Boyntonians, and holds an Alzirus 
Brown scholarship for this year. 

Richard S. Howes ’32, a sophomore in 
the civil engineering department, is a 
member of Theta Upsilon Omega. 


1933 Still Studies 

State Teachers College, Bridgewater 

Frederick Anderson 

Helen Pearson 

Jessie Place 

Lawrence Westgate 

Philip Wilber 
Syracuse University 

Laura Holmes (domestic science) 
Northeastern University 

Paul Gallagher (engineering) 

Wheaton College 

Arleen Egger (dietetics) 
Laselle Junior College 

Dorothea Panesis (secretarial work) 
Bryant Stratton 

Alice Shaw (secretarial work) 

Polly Zidalis (secretarial work) 

Onora Sawicki (secretarial work) 
Brown University 

Leo Curley (engineering) 


Se 


Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute 
George Nolan (medicine) 

St. Francis, Xavier University 
Walter Berry (aw) 

Wentworth Institute 
Bernard Eldridge (engineering) 
Richard Dunham (engineering) 

Colby College 
Charles Jacoby (medicine) 

Franciscan Nonliate 
James Thompson (missionary priest- 

hood) 

Quincy Trade School 
Joseph Mackiewicz 

Boston University 
Ruth Mosher 

Goddard Hospital, Brockton 
Madeline Cammandona 

St. Luke’s Hospital, New Bedford 
Lorena Braddock 

Mountainside Hospital, New Jersey 
Eva Roberts 


(Continued on page 20) 


Warren Visits Madeira 


A. W. Warren Jr. ’32, returning from 
the Madeira Islands on board the Massa- 
chusetts Nautical School ship U.S:S. 
Nantucket, wrote the following poem: 

Homeward Bound 
The kiss of foam beneath the bows, 

The engines’ throbbing swing 
Have wearied us for months; and yet 

Tonight they seem to sing 


In harmony, a wondrous song; 
The time of trial is past. 

Madeira’s lights drop back astern; 
We’re homeward bound at last! 


The deckmen on the. caulking mat, 
The black gang down. below 

Are singing as the lights go past; 
And ever west we go. 


“Four spokes to port” the big wheel goés; 
The heavy bow veers around 

And straightens out for open seas. 
Thank God, we’re homeward bound! 
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The Partridge, October (Duxbury High 
School) 

The senior class at D. H. S. has already 
decided many matters concerning its 
commencement. Wouldn’t it be an ex- 
cellent idea for Memorial seniors to select 
their class motto, flower, colors, etc., 
early? 


The Scarlet Tanager, October (Poquonnoc 
Bridge, Conn., High School) 

The Tanager states that its High has 
given fewer but better assembly pro- 
grams this year, which brings to mind 
the fine programs M. H. S. has witnessed 
this semester. 


From Dolly Gann’s Own Story, The 
Tanager quotes, “A breakfast guest at 
the White House was astonished to see 
Mr. Coolidge pour his coffee from his cup 
to his saucer. Not to be outdone, the 
guest followed suit. The President added 
cream and sugar in the saucer and 
tasted the mixture with his spoon. The 
guest was imitating this when the Presi- 
dent set the saucer on the floor for the 
dog!”’ 

Oxon Life, November 9 (Oxford School of 
Business Administration, Cambridge) 

“The world gets out of the way of the 

man who knows where he is going.” 


The Signboard, October (Bay Path In- 
stitute, Springfield) 


Those pupils who are wondering about 
the culprit who invented bookkeeping 
need wrack their brains no longer. An 
article entitled The Joys of Bookkeeping 
explains ‘that there was no inventor.—It 
just grew. 

A real welcome is extended to fresh- 
men, at; Bay Path. It. is said that, be- 
cause of the (friendliness of the upper- 
classmen, no freshman ever gets home- 
sick there. It sounds like a good place 
to go. What do M. H. S. freshies think 
about it? O\° 
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Boston University News, September 26 

B. U. has just been presented with a 
pedigreed Boston terrier for mascot at 
the University games. Why didn’t Mr. 
Ram appear at more M. H S. games? 

University students were entertained by 
a series of lectures by a recent traveler 
in England. They have nothing on Me- 
morial! 

The News wonders how many high- 
school seniors sit in study period dream- 
ing of the day when they’ll be full-fledged 
freshmen in college. Local students 
may dream in study period or more 
likely in some class, but how many 
dreams are of being college freshmen? 

A bit of advice: ‘Those who can’t get 
a job on graduation should take a year 
off and work their way around the world. 
P. G.’s take notice. 

Boston University News, October 17 

“Wanted: Student Support.” B. U. 
seems to be having a hard time raising 
funds for athletics. M. H. S. hasn’t done 
so badly on Student Body membership 
so far this year. Keep it up! 

How can short people make themselves 
grow? A University professor states that 
the taller one is, the more intelligent he 
must be. So, six footers, don’t be ashamed 
of your height. Grow some more. 

The operetta idea must be catching. 
The University too is planning one. 

There is an elaborate program of ac- 
tivities planned for girls at B. U. as well 
as at M. H. S., but at the University the 
most popular activity seems to be life 
saving. , ae } 
Beston University News, November 7 

One of the M: H. S. alumni, V. Norman 
Landstrom, has been elected assistant 
treasurer of his senior class. 

B. U. co-eds have announced that they 
desire medical men in matrimony. Op- 
erations have become so expensive that 
the girls have to marry cut-ups to get 
something to talk about. 
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Big Executive 


Scene: Office of Benjamin J. Bump, 
film executive at the Modernistic Pictures 
Corp., Follywood, Califilmia. 

Time: Sometime between 1937 and 
1947. 

(As the curtain rises, we see Mr. Bump 
pouring over reports of his latest big pro- 
duction, a revival of the old film hit of 
1933 “King Kong” with a new cast star- 
ring that rising young genius Philip C. 
Chandler in the title role. Mr. Bump 
finishes pouring over his reports and puts 
the kcrosene can on the floor and fumbles 
around his desk for a match. Finding 
one, he strikes it on the wall and lights 
the paper. As it bursts into flame, he 
selects another report from the top of 
a cabinet near the desks of him and his 
secretary, who at the time is out to 
_lunch. It happens to be a report of Edith 

Eayrs’s latest success, the colossal revival 
of “I’m No Angel.” He is about to de- 
stroy this report by the same method 
when it suddenly bursts into flame of its 
own accord. Ronald Thatcher, the studio 
technical director, enters.) 

Thatcher: Something must be done 
about that microphone on set B. 

Bump: What’s the. matter with it 
now? 

Thatcher: Every time the chorus for 
the picture “Learn to Croon” from that 
old song hit of 1933 starts to sing, well, 
the mike goes “poof!’”’ and collapses. 

Bump: That chorus is made up of the 
old chorus at M. H. S., ain’t it? 

Thatcher: It was. Until Director 
MacFarlane fired them all. 

Bump: What? Fired them? We can’t 
let them loose until this picture is dis- 
tributed all over the country! We don’t 
want them morons loose, telling how ter- 
rible this photoplay is! (Grabs telephone.) 
Operator! Give me Culver City! Hello, 
I want to talk to Director MacFarlane 
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on set B. Hello, Mac! Get all that cho- 
rus back as fast as you can, before they 
scatter too much! Keep them there un- 
til this picture gets on the road! Use 
them in something for the time being! 
I don’t care what! Mickey Mouse come- 
dies, travelogues, news-reels or animal 
pictures; only don’t let them loose! Who 
is starring in that picture “Learn to 
Croon’”’? Mr. Battis? Get him back too! 
Don’t let him see anybody! And don’t 
let anybody see him! Lock him in the 
developing room if need be! We want 
to make a great star like Garbo was, 
out of him! Oh, you can let the chorus 
go aS soon as we get this picture in the 
hands of exhibitors! Ship them all to 
Catalina Island. (Hangs up.) 


Thatcher: We’ve made six big pictures 
in the last year, and they’ve all been 
flops! 

Bump: The only place that the pic- 
tures were held over for another en- 
gagement was at the Home for the Deaf 
and Blind in Los Angeles! 


Thatcher: We’ve got plenty of stars, 
plenty of cameras, plenty of microphones, 
but there’s something we lack to make 
the Modernestic Picture Corp. one of the 
outstanding film concerns. 

Bump: That’s it! 

Thatcher: What? 

Bump: You moron! Who’s our 
cameraman? 

Thatcher: Duncklee serves the purpose, 
I guess! 

Bump (telephoning): Operator! Give 
me X4567, s’il vous plait! Merci beau- 
coup! Hello, Duncklee? This is MR. 
Bump! Say, did it ever strike you why 
our productions never went over big? No? 
Have you any idea? Oh! Uh-huh! I 
thought so! (Hangs up.) Just as I 
thought. When you mentioned our com- 
pany’s being one of the outstanding film 
concerns, I happened to think of some- 
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New England Cranberry Sales Company 


Distributors of 


* 


Eatmor 


Cranberries 


Headquarters at 


9 Station St. 


Middleboro 


thing. Maybe we will become a great 
film concern, if our illustrious camera- 
man only remembers that using film in a 
camera greatly aids in making a moving 
picture. 

The Curtain Crashes 


George Lang & Co. 
GROCERIES 
MEATS AND VEGETABLES 


Member of 


PIONEER FOOD STORES 


Of a fluter named John I’ll now tell. 


He could flute and flute very well. 
One night when too tight 
He blew with all might, 

And now he sleeps in a cell. 


WALK-OVER SHOES 
D. W. Besse Co. 


Men’s and Women’s 
Sneakers for Basketball 
Children’s Shoes 


It was on June twenty-first in the 
merry month of May that we decided to 
start the expedition into the wilds of 
Carver. The sun shone brightly between 
the brilliant flashes of lightning, which 
revealed the huge snowflakes falling soft- 
ly to earth with tremendous crashes. The 
howling July winds whispered softly as 
we left the new State pier (located on the 
Father of Rivers, the Nemasket) and 
steamed majestically up the river to the 
last outpost of civilization (the Nemasket 
Worsted Mill). 


We left our canoe here and started out 
on horseback, using the latest type, six- 
teen-horse-power roller skates. While 
passing through the jungles of Middle- 
boro green we were met by a tribe of 
head-hunters led by their chief Otto 
Rorschach. Otto told us that he was a . 
shipwrecked Russian who was worshipped 
by these savages because of his ability 
to play the fiddle. By this time the tem- 
perature had gone up to about 100 de- 
grees in the shade; so we gave Otto our 
roller skates and continued on our way, 
using snow shoes. On the morning of 
July fourth we gazed out of our huge tri- 
motored glider and sighted our objective, 
the tall timber of Carver. 


We loaded our steamboat from the 
plane and rowed around on the Carver 
sea (sometimes called Sampson’s pond). 
We collected many rare specimens of fish, 
animals, and inhabitants from the near- 
by forests; and, after spending the win- 
ter months of Augune and Septembuary, - 
we returned home by a subway which we 
constructed as we went along. 


All the curios and specimens collected 
by this expedition may be seen in the 
Museum of Unnatural Science in the city 
of Middleboro, Mass., U. S. A. 
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Fitting Songs for Well-Known Characters 
Two Loves Have I—Madeline Shaw 
Are You Making Any Money?—M. H.S. 
Bucking the Wind—R. Rockwood 
Talk of the Town—High School Band 
I’m Young and Healthy—Miss Jenkins 
And So I Married the Girl—Mr. Battis 
Let’s All Sing Like the Birdies Sing— 

Glee Clubs 
Somebody Stole My Gal—Robert Cush- 

ing 
I Don’t Want to Go to Bed—Pupils 

after a social 
Heading for the Last Roundup—Harry 

Goodale on way to school 
Lazy Bones—Post-graduates 
You’ve Got Everything—Luella Bisson- 

nette. 


A Variety Always on Hand 
The Homestead Grocery 


Tel. 410 


Special Delivery 


11 South Main St. 


Old Tinsides 


Aye, tear the battered Ford apart; 
Long has it rode in high, 

And many an eye has looked to see 
That flivver going by. 


Beneath it many a tire has burst 
To add to the muffler’s roar, 


But the meteor of the open air 
Shall ride the roads no more. 


W. L. Soule 


FURNITURE AND 


UNDERTAKING 


Telephone 321—Night Calls 106-R 
Middleboro, Mass. 


Alonzo F. Ryder, Co., 


Inc. 


WHITNEY SHRUNK SHIRTS 


AND BOSTON GARTERS 


Mrs. Brawn: Describe the cotton-picker 
machine. 
Pupil: It has a bag over his shoulder. 


Player: What makes this bus run? 

Mr. Whitney: Mr. Battis; why? 

Player: That explains it; anything 
would run with him around. 

Mr. Battis: Everything but the team. 


Leland’s Flower Shop 


Flowers and Greeting Cards 
For All Occasions 


Store 786 Res. 533-M 


— 


Mrs. Brawn: A little bird told me. 
Banty Cahill: It must have been a 
cuckoo! 


Norton & Long 


Philco, Zenith, General Electric Radios 
Service on all makes Radios 


Tubes Tested Free—All Types in Stock 


Tel. 199-W Thatchers Row 
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sidewalk to look at the large Georgian 
house, which was half hidden by the lux- 
uriant shrubbery and trees surrounding 
it. Slowly walking up the gravel drive, 
she was met by a servant who accosted 
her, inquiring, ““Madame, who are you? 
Whoever you are, you’re not wanted 
around here. Get out! Get out!” 


“But my father lives here,” cried Mrs. « 


Dukes over her shoulder, as she turned 
to reassure the frightened Edith. 

“Oh, Miss Judith,’ cried the servant, 
“J didn’t recognize you. Forgive me. But 
hurry. Your father is dying, and every 
minute counts.” 

Into the hall, stopping just long 
enough to deposit Edith in the arms of 
a weeping maid, and up the grandly 
ascending stairs, she flew to the bedroom 
where her father had always slept. 

Bursting into the room, she was con- 
scious of two figures standing there. The 
taller of the two was gesticulating wildly 
and arguing in a loud voice, while the 
other was trying to calm him. This her 
eye took in with one sweep, and then, 
upon spying her father in his canopied 
bed, she rushed across the room. Fling- 
ing herself on the bed, she shook her 
father gently as she called, ‘Father! 
Father! Here I am. Don’t you hear 
me?” 

He mechanically turned his glazed eyes 
in her direction and said with a sweet 
smile on his lips, “Judith! Judith! You’ve 
come!” With these words he sank back 
on his pillow, and the attending doctor 
pronounced him dead. . 

Slowly Judith turned her head toward 
the spot where she knew the other two 
men were standing. 

“Wh—why, it’s Mr. Ryder an—and Mr. 
Atwell!” She exclaimed. “What are you 
two doing here?’ 

“My friend,’ whispered Mr. Ryder 
hoarsely, as he pointed to Judith’s father. 

“My enemy,’ screamed the infuriated 
Mr. Atwell. 

“My father,’ added Mrs. Dukes in a 
tone of finality. 

After a long silence Mr. Ryder, the 
peacemaker, said quietly, ‘‘Let’s charge it 
up to Fate and forget everything that 
happened today. I came to your father’s 
friendly door; Mr. Atwell peered into his 
inimical window; and you, Mrs. Dukes, 
lived in his whole house.” 

They agreed, as they solemnly shook 
hands, and Fate hid his look of chagrin. 


Down to Earth 


The other night I had a dream 
Of ships and docks and things, 
Of princes and their princesses, 
Of cabbages and kings. 


The dream was all mixed up, you see; 
It certainly was funny, 

For in these old depression times 

I had a lot of money. 


In aeroplanes I wished to scar 
O’er ali the world so wide, 
And so into the cloudless sky 
I started in to glide. 


But when my ’plane had come to earth, 
I certainly was sore! 

For ’stead of England, Spain, or France, 
I’d landed on the floor. 


Winthrop-Atkins Co. 


Eastman Kodaks and Supplies 


Developing and Printing 


34 No. Main Street 
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Fordham’s School, Brockton 
Louise Bowman (beauty culture) 
Memorial High School (post graduate) 


Maybelle Alden 
Marjorie Brennan 
Benjamin Bump 
Gerard DeBoer 
James DeWolfe 
George Duncklee 
Daniel Freedman 
Gladys Gifford 
Mildred Keough 
Pamelia and Thomas McFarlin 
Dorothea MclIllvana 
Luther Sargent 
Ronald Thatcher 
Florence Thomas 
Hazel Turner 
Evelyn Weeman 
Melba Weeman 
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Ellen Alger, 1935 

Earle Berry, 1935 
Aurora Chartier, 1935 
Robert Cushing, 1935 
Jesse DeArruda, 1935 
Marita Dooley, 1935 
Winona Drake, 1935 
Robert Freed, 1935 
Blanche Gerrior, 1935 
Edmund Knysinski, 1935 
Lois Littlejohn, 1935 
Alice Norris, 1935 
Suzanne Pratt, 1935 
Madeline Shaw, 1935 
Madeline Wilbur, 1935 
Alice Alger, 1936 
Gordon Anderson, 1936 
Sherwood Burnett, 1936 
Floretta Carter, 1936 
Jean Crossley, 1936 
Virginia Egger, 1936 
Anthony Iampietro, 1936 
Anna Joseph, 1936 

G. Dudley Kinsman, 1936 
Gertrude Laine, 1936 
Esther Perkins, 1936 
David Pratt, 1936 
Samuel Shaw, 1936 
Mary Anacki, 1937 
Elsie Barta, 1937 

Marie Bolduc, 1937 
Madeline Dunham, 1937 
Marion Hokanson, 1937 
Adam Kunces, 1937 
Anne Lammi, 1937 
Emily Maleska, 1937 
Marguerite Mendall, 1937 
Maynard Morton, 1937 
Lillian Norvish, 1937 
June Parker, 1937 
Helen Sabalewski, 1937 
Alice Sampson, 1937 
Edward Sawicki, 1937 
Benjamin Walker, 1937 


Victory Chocolates 
Salted Nuts 
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Geo. E. Doane 
THE HARDWARE MAN 


Phone 40 South Main St. 


Epitaphs.. 
Here lies the body of some young fool 
Who decided to wear a red necktie to 
school. 


Here lies the body of the egg so dumb 
He told Mrs. Brawn he was chewing gum. 


Here lies a freshie who early this fall 
While wandering around got lost in the 
hall. 


Here lies the body of a fellow called Red. 
Who got to class early and so dropped 
dead. 


Here lies the body of some poor clam 
Who told Mr. Tillson, ‘“Don’t know Mary’s 
Lamb.” 


Here lies the body of some poor fish 
Who desired to be married and got his 
wish. 


Here lies the writer of this poor verse. 
His classmates lynched him; he’s now 
in a hearse. 


Nemasket Chocolates 


Ice Cream 


Seven varieties of our home made candies put up in a 


“Special Mixture” at 50c pound 


TRIPP’S CANDY SHOP 


22 TE 


We now have Lynn Burners at 
$22.95, $29.60, $39.50 
All with Lynn Guarantee 
Cash or Terms 


T. W. Pierce Hdwe. Co. 
Tel. 115-W 


HUDNUT’S — HOUBIGANT’S 
YARDLEY’S — CHERAMY’S 


Creams, Powders, Rouges, Perfumes 


Malcolm F. Buck 


Druggist 
THE CORNER DRUG STORE 


My Dream 


(Dedicated to all the Poor Fishes) 
One night I dreamed a funny dream 
About our English class. 
I dreamed the girls had changed to trout 
And the boys had changed to bass. 


They swam about in a little pool 
Which was called Memorial High, 

And every time a school-bell rang 
They all commenced to cry. 


R. D. Kelley Coal Co. 
YOUR FUEL NEEDS 

Coal, Coke, 

—OIL— 


Range, Furnace, Fuel 


Bricketts 


Tel. 67-M . 
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Sally Ann Moriah Jones 


Sally Ann Moriah Jones 
Is a dear little Ford I know; 
When you see her from a distance, 
You’d think she couldn’t go. 


But when you draw much closer, 
It’s different, you will find; 

And when you're once inside her, 
Well, then you'll change your mind. 


Of course she doesn’t glide along 
Like a nice new Chevrolet, 

But though she jumps along the road, 
She’ll get you there some way. 


She may be a nineteen-twenty Ford, 
One door may barely close, 

But don’t judge a book by its cover, 
As the old saying goes. 


Compliments of 


Wm. Eevee & Co. 


There was a young man named Mosher, 
Who went with a girl named Crozier. 
He stepped on her toe 
(At a dance, don’t you know); 
So she had him put in an enclosure. 


Save with Safety 


At the Rexall Store 


Jesse F. Morse 


53 Centre Street 
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Compliments of 


Dr. R. G. Butler 


Dentist 


Mrs. Brawn (correcting Finneran after 
an oral recitation): Now, Alfred, you 
know in the first place it is very ill- 
mannered to stand in front of a class, 
giving a) recitation, with your hands in 
your pockets. If Mr. March had walked 
in during that talk and seen you, I would 
have crawled right under my desk! 


FARRAR’S 
Home Made 


Ice Cream 


For All Occasions—Wholesale and Retail 
P. G. REED, Prop. 


Phones 810, 701-M 


——— 


Teacher: They feed teachers fish be- 
cause it makes brains. 

Pupil: Where are they going to get 
all the fish they need? 


There was an old woman from Wheeling 
Who had a peculiar feeling. 

She sank on a tack; 

It stuck in her back, 
And she jumped right up to the ceiling. 


Everett Square 


A. R. Glidden & Son 


MIDDLEBORO AND CHATHAM 


FOREST E. THO 


IASUTANCE 
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H. L. Thatcher & Co. 
Middleboro and Boston 


PRINTERS OF THE SACHEM 


Paul R. Horsman 


TAILOR SHOP MUSIC SHOP 


Avon Park Clothes 


F. Kelley (in biology): Say, what’s 
that green thing on the counter? 

Mr. MacGown: That’s a chrysalis. 

Kelley: Thanks! That answers this test 
question. 


The 
Middleboro Gazette 


Your Local Paper 


Subscriptions $2.50 per year. 


There was an old sailor named Jim, 
Who said he knew how to swim. 
He jumped in the lake; 
Not a stroke could he make! 
Now the seaweed waves over him. 
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Karmelkorn Shop 


137 Centre Street 


There once was a Scotchman named Jock, 
Who felt much in need of a clock. 

Past a pawn shop each day 

He went on his way 
And locked at his own watch in hock. 


M. L. Hinckley 


JEWELER OPTOMETRIST 
The Latest in Jewelry 


Prompt Service in our Optical and 
Repair Departments 
Sheaffer’s 
Skrip, Mucilage, Paste on sale here 


51 Centre St. 


Mr. MacGown (noticing R. Chase talk- 
ing to a neighbor in biology class) : Chase, 
would you like to teach this class? 

Chase: Yes. 

Mr. MacGown (sits in back seat): The 
class is yours then. 

Chase (after having called on several 
pupils to fill in blanks on the black- 
board): Mr. MacGown, can you fill in 
the last blank? 

Mr. MacGown: No; I have not pre- 
pared my lesson. ; 

Chase (after a pupil has filled in the 
blank): Am I still teacher? 

Mr. MacGown: Why, yes, until I get 
to the front of the class. 

Chase: All right; no home-work for 
tonight, kids. 


BAR CORE 


L.O. ATWOOD 


Manufacturer of 


WOODEN BOXES AND PACKING CASES 


Cranberry, Asparagus and Produce Boxes 


ROCK, MASS. 


There once was a boy named Willie 
Who everyone thought was real silly, 
But a guitar he did play 
In such a fine way 
That now he’s a great hilly-billy. 


Middleboro Clothing Co. 


Young Men’s Clothing Specialty 
—Holeproof Hosiery 
—Hathaway Shirts 
—Hansen Gloves 


Sport Ciothes for all Seasons 


Mrs. Brawn (to Evo, who arrived late 
in class): Were you detained by some- 
thing? 

Evo: Nope; I only threw some chalk 
and got caught. 


Bill was a little fellow in high school. 
After a few days there, not behaving, he 
had to put his head on his desk. That 
night his father asked him if he had 
cried. 

“No,” he said; “but I spit on the desk 
to make the teacher think so.” 


Teacher: Otto, what’s a moron? 
Rorschach: It’s a guy that belongs to 
a certain religion in Utah. 


Appreciate Contributions 


The Joke Editors wish to thank those 
who submitted material for this depart- 
ment. Among those whose contributions 
were accepted are John Benn, John Carl- 
son, Raymond Chase, Sarah Clark, Enid 
Crozier, Thalia Drake, Albert Fowler, 
Richard Guilford, Francis Hart, Whit- 
man Higgins, Stan Hull, Ruth Hulley, 
Bileen Keegan, Augustine Norvish, Roger 
Turner, Beulah Wood, Leonard Wood. 
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